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THE MEN. 


It may be, that our great men of the north, and 
those of a second or third class at the south, are afraid 
of being familiar—of allowing any body to get 
near enough to see them; just as men of equivocal 
stature and strength are,all over the world. They are 
jealous and shy, and their gravity is but a cloak for 
their self-distrust, They are pyramids built of peb- 
bles—overtopping statuary made of loose earth, which 
a high wind may crumble, or a hot sun destroy—the 
materials of the high-way put together by the build- 
ers of the high-way. What wonder that such giants 
are afraid of seeing anybody approach, capable of 
measuring their altitude, or trying their foot-hold. 

It is pretty much the same everywhere. In Eng- 
land, they who are not very sure of their superiority, 
are always on their guard against encroachment. It 
is the weak and the worthless who are afraid of be- 
ing found out—who make a mystery of everything. 
They whoenjoy power without deserving it, power 
from wealth, and power from relationship, dare not 
move as other men move, lest their stage drapery 
should swing aside to the free motion of a free step,and 
betray the stilts underneath. They who are the last 
of a family, instead of the first, are afraid to stoop ar 
other men stoop. Their blank-verse would be no 
more, if they did ; the trum»et-toned mystery of 
their carriage would be done with fyvever—the very 
boys in the street, who are wondering at their voices 
now, and at their unearthly stature, would be peep- 
ing under their garments, or pointing at the whistle 
in their mouths. 

In their intercourse with societv, it is the newly- 
made peer, and the newly-married woman who are 
most awake to their privileges. Wo to him who 
should mistake a female, just © woo’d an’ married 
an a’,’ for anvthing but a wife ; and wo to him who 
should mistake a baronet for a knight, or fail to ad- 
dress the ladyship of either, by her title. There, as I 
had occasion to say not long ago, the knight whose 
title does not go to a child,(1) in the hope of passing 
for a baronet, whose title does, takes care to have the 
plate on his door, engraved with a Sir, to his name— 
Sir A. B. instead of A. B. Knight, while the gentle- 
man above the baronet, to be even with him, and 
avoid the possibility of a mistake to his own disad- 
vantage, takes care to have his plate engraved, Sir A. 
B. Bart. 

Such is their dignity over-sea. But while the 
knight’s wife insists upon having the company about 
her, though it be in a stage-coach or a boarding-house, 
reminded every minute or two, fhit she s a lady; and 


=~ while her friends, particularly of her own sex, are 


very careful to remind you of so much, andof no 
more—since to know more, would be to know that 
she is the lowest of the ladies ; the baronet’s wife wil] 
overlook or forgive the occasional omission of you 
ladyship ; and the peer’s wife will regard its contin- 





(1) The Knights of St.George or of the garter,and Knights haronets, auc 
perhaps Karghts of the Bath, are an exception. They have precedence of Bar- 
nets, and peradventure their dignity is wheritable—I do oot know. 
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ual repetition asa decided mark of low breeding— 
especially if there should happen to be another female 
present, of higher rank, whose privilege would be 
above that of her ladyship—a royal highness or a 
grace, for example ; for that would be to remind her 
ladyship and the company that she was neither a prin- 
cess nora duchess.* And what could be more vulgar? 


The people below this class, or set of classes, are 
very disagreeable in most things, but especially so in 
their dignity ; for they are either not well-educated, 
and therefore liable to mistake at every step, an 
overbearing, haughty demeanor for gentility, as our 
thorough-bred nincompoops do; or they are so pain- 
fully exact and tiresome in all the petty ceremonies, 
and fiddle-de-dee minutize of the hour—not of the 
age nor the day, but of the hour—that you have no 
comfort of your life. 

And they who are above this particular set, are 
just as disagreeable on another account ; for they are 
chiefly occupied, from the rising of the sun, to the 
going down of the same, all their lives through, in 
keeping the retail-dealers supplied with new patterns 
of behavior, no one of which lasts more than a month 
or two, or new net-works of ceremony, as.gay and 
frivolous, and I may add as changeable asthe web 
ofa Paris loom, where they weave sunshine and 
feathers into a visible witchery for the creatures of the 
Palais-roval—which ceremonies after all, are but so 
many modes of communicating with each other, by 
telegraph, as it were—of distinguishing a stray mem- 
ber of the patricians ina Margate or a Dover crowd. 
To day these legislators of high-life, teach us to leave 
our hatsin the hall, when we enter the house of a 
friend. ‘To-morrow they teach us to carry them with 
us, into the very bed-chamber of a lady, or to lay 
them, wet and soaking with a London shower of coal 
smoke and white fog, upon the superb furniture, the 
sofas, chairs and book-tables, or to carry them under 
our left arms into the drawing-room, before we en- 
ter the breakfast-room, or the dining-parlour, under 
pretence of distinguishing ourselves in a delicate way 
from the master of the house. Now they declare 


that our plate is to be sent up for a second supply of 


a favorite dish, with the knife and fork lying on it, 
read to slip off at every step of the powdered waiter 
at the back of your chair, (a fellow that condescends 
to whip off your plate, before you have had time to 
cross your knife and fork over it;) and now they 
would consider the doing so,as an outrage on all pro- 
nriety—for now it is the fashion to keep the knife and 
fork in your hand, while the servant is away with 

our plate, he dripping a path over the carpet per- 
haps, and you over the table-cloth, toa certainty. 
Now it is the style for every man to diink the health 
of everybody at the table—a glass with each ; to do 
vtherwise would be unpardonable. But anon, it 
would be unpardonable todo so—the fashion has al- 
tered ; you are no longer to interrupt people, as 
Chesterfield says, when their mouths are full, with—! 
drink to you sir—madam your good health—or here’s 
at you, &c. but you are to hold your wine about a 


* Duchess, instead of Datchess. Todd's Johnson. 








hand’s breath from your lips, and then call over 
the roll of the company, bowing to each, and pro- 
nouncing the name of each, as you go round the table; 
and this you are bound to do, whatever may be the 
size of the table or the number of the guests, and 
whether you know their names or not. Now you bow 
toone, while you take wine with another—wine they 
take there, as our ladies take beef here—eating and 
drinking are but vulgar pastimes now. But before 
the moon has altered her shape, were you guilty of so 
rude a thing as to bow to one, while you were pledg- 
ing another, it would be the death of your charac- 
ter, not merely as a man of the world, but as a man of 
genius, though you might build upa reputation for 
oddity by two or three such heroic oversights 
or extravagancies, To day it is the genteel'thing to 
wipe your mouth on the rich heavy folds of the table- 
cloth, wherever you may be, not merely at the Free- 
mason’s tavern, where it is all the rage, but at pri- 
vate houses, and among the genteel of the west end 
—a practice borrowed from the French, who spit on 
the floor,when they have no carpets tospiton. But 
persevere in the practice for a twelyemonth, as a 
foreigner is pretty sure to do, for he cannot spend half 
the year unlearning what he spent the other half in 
learning—and you will be looked upon there, as you 
would be here, if you were guilty of such a filthy trick 
—even here; a part of the world, where we use our 
pocket handkerchiefs at the table for napkins ; and 
flourish them about as ostentatiously as if we never 
had more than one at a time in our life. And why 
not ? for a multitude of our fine gentlemen, whose 
pocket handkerchiefs are never out of their hands, 
have not probably another on this side the grave (or 
counter,) and pass a quarter of an hour in bed every 
sabbath, in trving to determine what one they shall 
carry to church, or in calculating whether it is time to 
begin to wear the Sunday-pocket-handkerchief every 
day. Ina word, such are the number and variety of 
these changes and tricks, that before you are well 
broke to the freemasonry of the profligate idlers who 
bear sway in the world of fashion—the key is altered, 
the pass-word or countersign put aside forever, and 
you are left in the lurch. 


But a New-Englander is not slow to discover, that 
in Lendon, it is uncouth to display a pocket-hand- 
kerchief at a dinner table, even though it be 
spread over his lap ; that tolug about a huge green 
umbrella,among the press of little active brownies that 
go whisking and flirting through the bye-alleys and 
close-wedged thoroughfares of London, would be like 
rigging out a line of battle ship for the duties of a — 
wherry, or going wing-and-wing through a strait 
like a sausage ; that to wear a hat like an inverted 
sugar-loaf, with a rim like a snuff-box or a sugar-bow], 
is downright over-sea—and that having a fine flush 
beaver, without licking the fur smooth, at least forty 
times a day, with your coat-sleeve or your pocket- 
handkerchief, as the well-bred English do, is equiva- 
Jent to mounting the stars and stripes of Yankee-land,; 
that to spit in the fire either among ashes or coal, or to 
rap a footman’s rap, a postman’s rap, or a ser- 















vant’s rap,(2) or to pull at the bell as if you had 
come for charity ; orto bowto the powdered and 
flushed footman ; or to slip a half sovereign, as a sub- 
stitute for a shilling,into the hand of a fellow’s fellow, 
that lets you into his master’s picture gallery—you 
having a ticket from the master ; that to seal a letter 
with a wafer instead of wax, or to put it into the two- 
penny post, or tosend it without a cover (as a native 
did with one he had for his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, not long ago)—or to do any one of a multi- 
tude of things which he is expected not to do, wheth- 
erhe understands the usages of the country or not, 
would be enough to put him aside for a week, per- 
haps forever, in the good society of the British em- 
pire.—As if it were not as disgraceful a thing for them 
to be ignorant of our customs, as it is for us to be ig- 
norant of theirs. 

I am now near the end of this chapter, and as the 
next will be upon the women of England, perhaps I 
may be excused, if | add two or three brief remarks 
that have just oceurred to me, by way of finishing 
for the present, what f have to say of the men of that 
country, as a body. Hereafter I shall give the 
sketches and portraits alluded to in the first number 
of the Yankee. 

One of the most extraordinary things observable in 
English character, I take to be its rooted, fixed, per- 
vading loyalty. It is the very blood of his heart, the 
marrow and strength of his bones, the indescribable 
part of his nature—this loyalty of a thorough-bred 
Englishman. I do believe, notwithstanding all I have 
heard and seen, abroad and here, in books and at 
dinner-tables, among the discontented and the disaf- 
fected—I doon my conscience believe, that there is 
hardly an Englishman alive upon the face of the 
earth, who does not heartily love and venerate his 
king ; nor one who would not spill his heart’s blood 
in defence of the chief prerogatives of royalty ; nor 
one who would not feel, if he were admitted to the 
presence-chamber, without being led to it, step by 
step, as Dr. Johnson did, when George the third 
vouchsafed to say, how d’ye do to him in his libra- 
ry—whereat the giant was abashed, and after he had 
got his breath and escaped, was satisfied with appeal- 
ing to posterity, and asking if it was for him to ban- 
dy words with his sovereign. Such I believe to 
be the truth ; but were you to judge by the news- 
papers, and caricatures, and lampoons, and public 
speeches, you would be ready to say, that no man 
was ever so heartily detested or despised. The peo- 
ple have pursued the carriage of the present king, 
and covered it with filth—demanding on every side of 
him, in a hoarse protracted whisper that grew louder 
and louder every moment, til] it had become like the 
roar of the great wilderness, when the winds of the 
north are mustering afar off—Where’s your wife, 
George ? where’s your wife ? And yet, had he but 
looked forth from his carriage a single moment, 
the mother’s-milk of every Englishman there, 
would have stirred in the pulses of his heart, every 
uplifted arm would have dropped, and every face 
would have been averted with awe, or touched with 
the sunshine of joy. Ido not say this lightly—nor 
do I say it for effect. I say it because I believe it— 
for I have seen as great a change wrought instantane- 
ously by the feeble cry of a poor old woman, 
who broke forth into sudden thanksgiving as George 
the Fourth rode by in a season of great unpopularity, 


where the mob were gathered together ; not with 
(2) A servant’s rap is one blow with the knocker (or atug at the bell -) a post- 

man’s two: a footman’s no particular number, varying from five to forty. 

Americans are quite sure to give either one or two on their first arrival; and 
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cheerful eyes, but with contracted brows, to receive 
their sovereign. He was on his way through Parlia- 
ment-street, and the multitude were mute and sul- 
len at his approach—their scowling eyes bent upon 
the guards that were galloping hither and thither 
among them, regardless of their safety, and that of 
the very women and children who pressed about the 
heels of their superb horses. By and by, the cream-co- 
lored six appeared, and the state carriage—lumber- 
ing along through its overpeopled path—like the tem- 
ple of Juggernaut—and a smothered groan was begin- 
ning to rise up as it were from the very breast of the 
multitude. At this critical moment, an old woman 
who stood near me, burst into tears, threw up her 
withered arms, and sobbed out—Oh God bless him ! 
God bless him !—the effect was instantaneous and 
overpowering. ‘The cry spread like the sound of con- 
gregated waters breaking up, on every side of us— 
nd all at once; the heart of the mob gave way to the 
sudden sympathy, and the great unwieldy leviathan 
roared for joy—filling the air, and shaking the 
blue vault above, not with reproaches and curses on 
George the Fourth—but with a tremendous outcry of 
joy.—It was as if the sea had rolled over the ever- 
lasting barriers of rock, to tumble and roar about the 
feet of the sovereign of the sea. The foundations of 
the great deep were broken up, at the whimpering of 
a poor old woman, whose witchcraft lay in her loyalty. 
If you are not satisfied now, turn your eyes to Cob- 
bett—a brutal ruffian every where but in the courts 
of justice, and the palaces of power—but the rankest 
coward on earth, when brought face to face with 
might and prerogative ; the Antezus of our day, who 
never touches the earth but it strengthens him—for 
the dirtier he is, the strongerhe is. Watch him as he 
goes up to the gate of the royal lodge at Windsor, 
praying leave to petition the king—as a matter of| 
right, and affecting to wear a bold face on paper, 
while his heart is in his throat, and his knees knock- 
ing together at the bare approach—not of royalty, but 
of the shadow of royalty—one of the husbands of one 
of the king’s mistresses ; pretending to play a game 
of life and death for the liberties of the people, for 
their undoubted privilege—a more dreadful game by 
far, (on paper) than he took up with, when he strove 
to convert the bones of Paine into political dice. 

And so with Hunt—another unprincipled brag- 
gart—a sort of wholesale haberdasher, (a great dealer 
in small wares,) who, in the hurry of business, will 
serve you with liquid-blacking for politics, and with 
politics for liquid-blacking. And so with forty more of 
these pestilent demagogues,—who would set fire to 
London (if the law did not stand in their way,) for 
the sake of selling a few more Registers, or a few 
pounds more of roasted coffee. (3) 

It is even so, in some degree, with such great men 
as Jeremy Bentham, and with such little men as John 
Bowring. The former, who refuses to see a counsel- 
lor of state from the autocrat of Russia ; and returns 
a diamond-ring without looking at it, which the Em- 
peror had sent him (a ring of price too, according to 
the testimony of the imperial ambassador,) would be 
all in a flutter were one of his king’s ministers, or any 
body else in power, toscribble him a note, saying that 
his majesty had read or approved of one of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s books ; and as for Mr. Bowring, who would 
have it believed that he is a radical to the back-bone, 
as well as a philanthropist and a poet—he will goto 
the Lord Mayor’s ball in a court-dress—and play the 
courtier therefore, in the only court accessible to him, 





therefore it is that they have to wait and are otherwise troated as they did aot 
expert, 





that of the king of the shopkeepers,—the majesty of 
Bantam ; and if you meet him where a few peers 
may happen to be mixed up with a herd of the com- 
monalty, you may be sureto learn out of his own 
mouth, if he crosses your path, every name of every 
nobleman present, or to hear him ask with a flutter of 
joy upon his fine forehead, whether you are acquaint- 
ed with my lord so and so ?—somebody it may be 
who had interchanged a bow with him, a moment be- 
fore. I might mention a variety of other cases in proof, 
I have heard Mr. Northcote,(3) while speaking of 
George the third, call him an ‘obstinate old wretch,’ 
and the sole cause of the American war ; and yet 
Mr. Northcote, even at his great age, and with his 
diminutive person, would probably strike a foreigner 
that should dare to insinuate as much ; and so long as 
he has breath in his body, would stand in the path of 
all that would touch a hair of the anointed head he 
was brought up to revere as the sign of undoubted 
supremacy. 

And I have had a British officer argue with me a 
whole hour, at the house of a diplomatic man of high 
rank in London, for the purpose of showing—I 
borrow his own words, that in the last war between us, 
the British were beaten by the Americans at sea; beat- 
en by the Americans on land, and beaten by the Amer- 
icans on paper. And he was perfectly sincere: he be- 
lieved what he said—was ready to fight for his belief ; 
notwithstanding which, he would have spilt the last 
drop of his blood, before he would have permitted an 
American to say what he said of that war, and of the 
manner in which it was conducted. 

But enough. The next paper will be on the wo- 
MEN of England. 

(3) The celebrated historical and animal painter, a pupil of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Mr. N. wrote the life of Reynolds—he is a remarkable man, though 
has got oy volume of fables fora hook-shop—the drawings for which, were 
made “p y himself in his old age, from the legs and wings of prints !—a decid- 
sree oacetene ee eTocs pe 
Ty, as breathes the breath of hike PHN . 

. From a valued correspondent. 
NEW ENGLAND AS IT WAS, NO. V. 
THE FIRST SETTLERS. 

We may search ancient and modern history in vain, 
for a race of men who a persevering, un- 
conquerable spirit, united to extraordinary physical 
power, and blended with many amiable virtues, in so 
great a degree as did the first settlers of N. England: 
—A little Sand of desperate adventurers, whose just 
sense of the civil and religious rights of man, induced 
them toflee from the iron despotism of Europe, 
throw themselves, with their wives and little ones—a 
forlorn hope—into the wilds of this western world; 
destitute,of almost every necessary of life; surrounded 
by savage enemies, and beasts of prey, and separated 
by the wide Atlantic from the protection of civilized 
man. Their only trust was in their own power to 
defend themselves, through the mercy of their God, 
“ whose tender mercies are over all his works,” and 
for the privilege of worshipping whom, as their con- 
sciences dictated, they had left the home of their 
fathers, and separated from every thing near and 
dear to them on earth. And that he spread over 
them the banner of his love, and with a mighty arm 
defended them, will not be doubted; for they passed 
through trials, and overcame difficulties, which no- 
thing less tham Almighty power could have enabled 
them to or to overcome. 

Their bodies, like their minds, were formed for ne 
ordinary purpose. Large, muscular, and long ac- 
customed to simple diet and severe exercise, they 
seemed as incapable of being broken down by labor 
or fatigue as a machine. , . 

Fear was a word not to be found in their vocabu- 
lary. Their undaunted spirits saw no impossibili- 
ties : they doubted nothing—they feared nothing. 


The descendants of Davin, and his brethren, w 
at that time inhabited the forests of America, and 
constituted that wandering uncivilized race of men, 
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called Indians or savages; imherited the revenegful, 
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exterminating spirit of that mighty warrior, unmelio-| when fairly tested, they were not unfrequently de-j|that are most ashamed of themselves step forth first. 


rated by any of his virtues. The savages were at|prived, in the detatched settlements, by the sa 
fist peaceable {forking i 


considered theirs by divine right, as well as by , 
session ; and forseeing in the increasing numbers|death. They were ob! 


ment, if not checked, must eventually terminate in ;| husband while he worked in the field with a musket 
they commenced in their own defence, as they view-|slung to his back, left another with his wife to defend 
ed it, an exterminating warfare u 

These wars, which eventuated in the almost total/the 
destruction of the Indians, continued through several | whether they ever met again on earth. At the close 
generations, and brought upon the inhabitants an ac- of the day, the husband and father, returned from the 
cumulation of misery, at the bare recital of which the | field with an anxious and heavy heart ;—uncertain 


155 


When ’tis agreed that a piece of work should be done, 


vage 

and friendly ; but discovering a in ambush ; or in the still hour of night,| how delightful to see every one lend a hand; how delight- 
ing disposition in their new neighbors to more Ak. gens with a terrific yell, waking their family to behold/ ful to see three stout fellows in their shirt-sleeves take 
on them ; to get possession of the country which they|for a moment only, the visage of a murderer,|hold of a tHangular job, and 


they. stand as far 


ding i ifted f|apart as possible, yet all li ether! Tis this that 
deat stafirminy ar pap reat o numel makes you jump - and ep tie beam. Success to the 
of the white inhabitants, what this spirit of encroach-|settlements, to perform their labor under arms. The advocates of humanity.” 
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The opinion of this writer will not be disputed by 


the Europeans. | herself, and her little ones, and when they parted in|those who know anything of the character of the 
morning, it wasa matter of much uncertainty,| work alluded to. 


For the Yankee. 
“ Mr. Neal,—I have recommended the ‘Library of 


Useful Knowledge’ as a series of valuable text-books 





mind gickens, and turns away with horror. 

If the many acts of personal courage, and desper- 
ate adventure ; of a  nganttveren. > unyielding _—, 
which were exhibited by our ancestors during these 
wars, were collected, systematically arranged, and 
published in a volume, it would throw much light on the 
character of the Yankees ; and be a more interesting 
work to an American than Scott’s Napoleon. 

‘The Indians, though far superior in numbers, soon 
found themselves engaged in an unequal contest. 
As a brave man, who is known to be such, depends 
as much upon his character, as upon his power, and 
is less liable to be insulted than a coward; so it was 
with the whites, in their wars with the Indians. Their 
uncommon strength, and unconquerable spirit, be- 
coming practically known to their enemies, struck 
terror through all their ranks, and frequently saved 
them from destruction when their actual force would 
have proved inadequate. The following anecdote 
will illustrate this fact. 

When this town was first settled, the whole coun- 
try around it was a forest, and occupied by wander- 
ing tribes of Indians, who, from their superior num- 
bers, and knowledge of the country, were enabled, 
in time of war, to annoy and distress the inhabi- 
tants exceedingly. The settlers, therefore, compel- 
led by the necessity of the case, erected two block, or 
garrison houses, one near where West-Market-Row 
now stands, andthe other at the N. E. end of the 
town. In these buildings, in the time of war, the in- 
habitants all lived, constituting but two great fami- 
lies. Belonging to the family at the South-end of the 
town, were two men, by the name of Larrabee, who 
toa bold, daring spirit—a perfect recklessness of dan- 
ger, united mencalet bodies, and a physical power, 
perhaps unequalled by any other men of their time. 

The Indians in their intercourse with the whites 
during the short intervals of peace, had made them- 
selves perfectly acquainted with the character of 
these men; consequently in time of war, the very 
name of Larrabee, was a terror to them, and was, by 
conseyuence, in some degree, asecurity to the inhab- 
itants. One man who always kept watch while the 
family slept, gave the alarm,in the dead of night, 
that the Indians had let the cattle into the corn. One 
of the Larrabees sprang from his bed, and running to 
the field, leaped over the fence, and drove the cattle 
out—put the fence up, and returned to the house in 
safety, neither seeing, nor hearing any thing of an 
Indian. After peace was restored, an Indian, well 
known as a daring warrior, came into the settlement; 
and stated that he was the person who turned the 
cattle into the corn on the night alluded to ; and that 
he did it for the express purpose of shooting one of 
the Lavrabees, as he well knew that one of them 
would come out. He said, he was secreted under 
the fence, not ten feet from where Larrabee leaped 


whether he would meet the warm embraces of his|on some of the most important subjects that are studi- 

wife, and prattling little ones, or find them scalped—|ed in schools. As some may dispute the propriety of 

and their bodies mingled with the ashes of his cabin. | introducing periodicals into schools, you will permit 

A YANKEE. |me, I hope, to show, through the medium of the Yan~ 

kee, that a work of this description is, in all respecte, 

More letters—and such letters ! They aretworth a] admirably well calculated to inform the mind, and to 

score of sensible job-essays put together by line and| relieve a school of that dull monotony by which it is 
rule. tao often characterised. ; ; 

«« John—ask two or three dozen friends of the Yankee| And first, in regard to the subjects on which the 
—the timid ones especially—to seize their pens and think | treatises of this work are “written. ‘These are the 
down something about the bee ; now’s the season—and/| Very same as are atongted to be treated upon in our 
what a subject, if only managed in the bee-fashion! No school-books; such as ydrostatics, hydraulics, pneu- 
trying to beat—no prize-burdens—no idle ones to quar-| matics, heat, mechanics, optics, vegetable physiology, 
rel—every one to his first flower—down with his first|electricity, mathemetical geography, arithmetic and 
thought and away. Let everything be done decently|algebra, §c. Having examined these articles with 
and in May-bee order. No matter about looking in the|the eye of an instructer, | have nohesitancy in pro- 
en | every minute. A homely word warm from the | nouncing them better fitted for learners, than any to 
heart—the word you think with—is worth a hundred ici-| be found in the books now usedin schools. Judg- 
cles. Spouting is walking out of fashion, or it will be ing from the numbers now before me, I conclude it 
kicked out—on with your slippers. The way to get rid/is the object of the committee of publication, to lay 


of ice is not by knocking off your knuckles, but by warm-| before the public a series of well-written articles on 
ing to anirresistible temperature the circumambient at- 


“ene pt 2 es wr fer all subjects that ought to be attended to in the course 
words ; look in the dictionary at X, or in the lexicon at\°! “7 education. ‘Though it may not have occured 
Omega the last letter in Greek ;—you must know that ~ oe te teenget = - ee po ns ene - 
we literati, we men of letters, have our mysteries of SCHOOI~Dt on fhis side of the antic, yet eac 
learning, our arcana literarum as we elegantly express it—| TCatise is so neatly poet, so well illustrated, and 
but pardon this learned, this a parently irrelevant, though so perfectly adapte to supply the yp say < ~y 
SE Ee eae ee ai}vednal hy wy cbeaitian of eas wR opiniene’ 
ters, we literati, are so addicted, inter nos—i. e. between | *~ J . . 

ers preteen ramhen, we sain, Panty LAS eatered siete Setes teed to 
so addicted, I say, are we to digni and familiarly ma- 4 

jestic edastaiatg, hes mounted on our literary Guan, facilitate the acquisition of practical general knowl- 
tes, (though lam descending to the bathos to compare edge. : . 

the winged and fiery Pegasus to the skeleton hack of the} Again. The authority for the correctness of the 
knight of La Mancha;)but so addicted, I say, so inadvert- | information given in the work referred to, is such as 
ently prone are our rapt and irrepressible geniuses to ex-|cannot be disputed. The first men of Great Britain 
patiate unconfined in and through, and throughout the | are pledged to render it as perfect as man can make 
super-elysian regions of madness-fired imagination, (if I| it. What is of great consequence to learners is—the 
may use the expression,) where the eagle is the only|tyeatises in this work make us acquainted with the 
creeping thing, and the stars are fire-flies at our fect,— subjects on which they are drawn up, not only as 


that we forget there isa world, a wondering world be-| they have been, but also as they are at present re- 
neath the clouds ; while we are floating on excursive pin-| .a:, 1 


. ceived. It has always been a great fault of school- 
we Ii sperma’ in our dulce domum, a home of books, that they have been calculated to prevent 
our most ordinary tetece tetes and’ ambrosial. revellings|PUPUS from knowing the present state of things. But 
~ a . . Va 
amid the arcana coli, the secrets of heaven, that on our . —s school eons e the ew co 
reluctant descent to this vulgar earth we are necessitated cae dse, : aes eer heady » Be dat “within the 
to apply the cerate of common-sense to our bald-pates— voonle bal oe gee Oe Oo en md ae oa 
eo ony me ay A a a la ci teacher, with the fresh, siauiher spint of the times 
ime. ee 
A anne Gites is making—that people, as far as| | Besides the importance of the subjects handled in 
they think at all, think pretty much alike, think bare-| this work, I must bring forward the cheapness of it, 
footed, though they talk on stilts, and write on steeples, |45 an additional inducement, for all who have chil- 
Do encourage your timid thinkers. We live in a living|dren to educate, to hecome subscribers, ‘T'wenty- 
world, and sympathy is the charm of life. Tell them | four numbers a year of 32 pages each, Each number 
their strongest objections should be their strongest incen-|at 12 1-2 cents. Three dollars wil! purchase at this 
tives to ** try.’? I'll burn another of my cold and pom-|rate what cannot be procured for ten or fifteen dollars 
pous and reverend compositions, to have its place sup-|at the book-stores. Five or six of the numbers that 














Over, and that he remained there until he had put plied by the simplest out-breathing ofa stranger. *T will 
the fence up and returned to the house. delight me to see a honey comb in the Yankee, a column 

On being asked why he did not shoot him, having |"°W, 2nd then occupied by free offerings, by the thoughts 
come on purpose, and so good an opportunity offer- of different minds on the same subject.(1) Let them 


ing ; he rephied—placing hand significantly upon| «a despicable rhapsody—three wounded enakes hitched together with » rope- 
his heart, “ wen me see Larrabee—me fraid, me | yarn This upstart spow'er against spouting deserves to have a little truth told 
know Larrabee much strong man,—spose me shoot, te ame santa ts ae eats te an ap, Aste Heise mgm 
= be Larrabee—Larrabee kill sartin—me too much know bis alphabet, or be'd have drageed that in. Ta short, on his own confes- 
hoot. sion never ‘r—even in the translation, quarter of Shake- 
= . . . speare, Milton, Byron, Scott, or Irving—and then for ath ‘a calles horse to 
Such is the terror with which a brave, and POWET- | neigh about prancing! But one eye-tooth the fellow has; be has slways been 
ful man inspires even a savage enemy. And it was |® lover of newspap gazine-wh d calls them the people’s library ; 
this that saved in many instances, the first séttlers of and when he has seen one going to the slaughter, he has often arrested the hand 


J of justice, as he facetiously says; and when he found in the 
New-England from being swept from the earth. victim, it waa to be found there no longer, ‘for the porte Bc pouw. it and 














Their only visible means of safety,was seen in their|"¢™rches Site Cumann ee aE 
personal ability to defer themselves, and the terror| Ed Yanks) nn” 8 * Mam tony uch things of hime) | Not 


which the knowledge of that ability carried with it, | . () Nothing would please me _more—a word or two on may-bees therefore | 


And of this, however efficient it might have been, pride vg ee ene 





have already appeared, contain more valuable matter 
than is to be found in Enfield, which sells for se 4n 
dollars and fifty cents. , 

I hope, after what has been said, that parents espec- 
ially, wil! forthwith become subscribers to this valua- 
ble work, that their children may be furnished with 
the very best facilities for acquiring a good educa- 

ion. A TEACHER. 








HIGH AND LOW. 

How is it that such vast classes of mankind, called the 
vulgar or the ignorant mob, are ‘so numerous in all old 
countries ?—It is by distortedly exalting some men, that 
others are distortedly debased. A vast mass are degrad- 
edly thrown into the background of the human picture, 
to bring forward with greater glare, the puppet-shew of 
state and aristocracy. —Paine. 
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THE YANKEF. 


Very well said, Mr. Noble, very well said—I beg your 


THE YANKEE. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1828. 
ramen rhc — 
DISCOU RSES.....NO. 2. 

‘‘OratTron on the character and fame of the ancient 
Greeks, delivered in the Western Museum, by Lewis R. 
Noble, Esq.’’ 

«Oration on the life and character of Napoleon Bon- 
aparte,’’—by the same. 

These two orations are by a youth,.who is said to be 
looked upon as a prodigy in Ohio. If so, it is a thing for 
those who know what the men of the western-world are 
worthy of and capable of, to be sorry for. Were the au- 
thor a well educated middle-aged somebody, with blood 
like the winter-streams of Ohio, he might pass by in the 
mob of orators, and be forgiven for such heavy, sober, 
everlasting prattle about such a man as Napoleon Bona- 
parte, or such a people as the Greeks—the one a de- 
stroyer of nations, the other a teacher of nations. It 
would be bad enough to be sure—but he might be forgiv- 
en, or at least overlooked. But for a youth, a creature, 
whose arteries, if they are to run with blood in his ma- 
turity, ought now to thrill and shake at the very mention 
of such a subject as either, to talk so like a school-boy, 
and a poor school-boy , and be pufled and praised for it, and 
ca'led a prodigy for it, by such men as they are who 
have pitched their tents upon immensity in the fields 
of Ohio, is too bad, altogethertoobad. Take a specimen 
however— 











“To contemplate the glory of past ages, and dwell on 
the deeds of a people who once filled the earth with their 
fame, is an agreeable task. The greatness of days long 
gone by, furnishes matter for deep reflection as well as 
pleasing recollection. The mind muses with delight on 
the events of fermer times. It participates in the feel- 
ings and fortunes of the actors, and trembles at the ruin 
of states and fall of empires. The stories of antiquity 
are peculiarly fraught with interest tothe moderns, The 
actions of men from whom so many of our pleasures and 
benefits are derived, who are at once models and exam- 
ples of conduct in life, are at all times fit matter for study 
and investigation.’’ 

Now did you ever !—What an extradrdinary effect 
must have been produced upon the auditory of the Wes- 
tern Museum, when the author struck out with—** To 
contemplate the glory of past ages, and dwell on the 
deeds of a people who once filled the earth with theit 
fame is a—a—an agrecable. task.’’ It may be that 
the author of that paragraph is a man of genius—it may 
be I say, for all things are possible, but the chances I 
take to be about a million to one; though it cannot be 
denied that what he says about the Greeks filling the 
earth with their fame is well said—so far. 

And here too—with what a ponderous gravity our ora- 
tor lets off the following stream of light, enough, as the 
Philadelphia Observer once said of Logan, to set the 
heavens afire and loosen the foundations of the earth— 
yea more. 

“The greatness of days long gone by, furnishes 


“ Matter for deep reflection 
“ As well as pleasing recollection— 


The author, I hope, will see that in dividing his lines, 1 
have only made their chief beauty more decidedly con- 
spicuous. But again— 

** The mind muses with delight on the events of former 
times.’’ 

A remarkable proposition to be sure—either a palpable 
truism, or a palpable untruth. If the prodigy means to 
declare that the mind muses with delight on ail the events 
of former times, it is untrue ; if he means to declare that 
it does so only on some of the events of former times, it 
would appear to be a sort of truth hardly necessary to be 
uttered ‘‘by particular request’’ at the Western Museum. 

** It participates in the feelings and fortunes of the ac- 
tors, and trembles at the ruin of states and fall of em- 
pires.”’ 





pardon, ‘‘Lewis Noble esquire.”’ But why spoil it by add- 
ing that— s 

‘‘The stories of antiquity are peculiarly fraught with 
interest to the moderns.”’ 

What does that prove Mr. Noble—what does that- 
prove ? Why not say that men like to read history? Are 
you afraid of being too familiar? Have you adopted the 
motto which governs our people of the north, that famili- 
arity breeds contempt? 

But Mr. Noble does not stop here. He undertakes to 
say, among a heap ofother fine things, that ‘‘the actions 
of men from whom so many of our pleasures and benefits 
are derived, who are at once models and examples of con- 
duct in life, are at all times fit matter for study and investi- 
gation.’’ Is it possible ! 

One more brief extract, and I pass to the other oration 
alluded fo above. 

‘*A people of such a character could not fail to fill the 
earth with their exploits. The monuments of Grecian 
heroism were scattered over the earth; and Greece could 
build her proud trophy with the spoils of people as dis- 
tant as the Danube and the Indus. If asked to point 
them out, how readily and with what exultation could her 
admirer direct her attention to the plains whitened with 
the bones of the millions of Xerxes. He can point. to 
Marathon, that 


“— battle field where Persia’s victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword.” 


He turns the eyesto Platea where the remains of the 
haughty eastern menarch’s mighty host were swept from 
the face of the earth, They had come to extirpate the 
principles of liberty from their only place of refuge, and to 
wash out the shame of Marathon in the blood of those by 
whom that field was won. But a few short months they 
passed away, and their »aster might have wept again 
when he saw himself the solitary remnant. But if these 
do not establish the military fame of Greece, her admirer 
can point to that band of heroes who, in the far distant 
field of Cunaxa upheld the glory of her arms ; andin the 
very heart of that Persia that had once so well nigh ex- 
tinguished the Grecian name, braved her utmost fury, trav- 
ersed her territories in defiance of her power, and lived 
to tell her shame.’’ 

In the preceding, if the author had merely introduced 
the word whole, as a poet assuredly would, or anybody 
with that feeling for poetry which makes men perceive 
the beauty or truth of relationship in language or harmo- 
ny in structure, into the first passage marked with italics 
—saying that ** the monuments of Grecian heroism were 
scattered over the whole earth,’’ instead of saying that 
they were scattered over the earth merely ; and if he 
had left out the language he has put into the mouth o! 
the admirer of Greece; and if he had been cropped and 
pilloried before he wrote what he says about the remains 
of the haug'ity eastern monarch’s mighty host; and if 
he had written the rest of the oration as well as the con- 
cluding passage quoted above, where he alludes to the 
little handful of Greeks that traversed the territory of 
Persia, in defence of her power, and lived to tell her 
shame—he would deserve to be treated—how ?—as a 
prodigy ? By no manner of means, as our polite New- 
England scholars have it—but as a very decent sort of 
school-boy, who might be made something of after his 
apprenticeship at college was over, and perhaps live to 
cut thick on the skull, notwithstanding his first efforts in 
oratory, _ 








But the ORATION about Napoleon Bonaparte is alto- 
gether superior to the first. A few passages, a few 
thoughts, are both eloquent and expressive, though 
neither astonishing nor overpowering. They may not lift 
you from your feet, nor make you feel as if you hada 
strong north wind pent up in your heart—one of those, 
that pealing among the banners of the north, when the 
whole sky is flashing with brightness, may be heard 
sounding over-head like the play often thousand trump- 
ets among the stars ;—but they make you feel as if the 
author had begun to have some idea of the stature of the 
man, whose portrait he had undertaken to sketch—to 





sketch—but how? with a tooth-pick instead of a thunder- 
bolt—upon paper, instead of the earth mapped out into 
empires, each traversed by military roads over mountain 
and through wilderness—made by the feet of armies, on 
their way to universal dominion. 

Take for example the following passage— 

~* Paris was one wide immense charnel-house’’—Bad 
so far, and bad solely, on account of one word, immense; 
leave that out, and say that ‘Paris was one wide charnel- 
house,’’ and you have that unencumbered, unprotracted 
simplicity, without which nothing ever thought of, or ex. 
pressed by mortal, can be sublime. But— 

‘The grass grew in the streets, and no sound was 
heard coming through the stillness of ‘the desert air,’ but 
the unceasing motion of the guillotine, or the rumbling 
of the heavy-laden cart, slowly moving to the lime-pit.” 

Now all this is very fine—it is more, it is admirable ; 
and though it may remind you of Charles Brockden 
Brown’s description of the yellow-fever at Philadelphia, 
and ofthe plague at London, as described by several 
authors, just as other parts of the oration remind us of 
Charles Phillips and hisnewly invented cloak of centuries; 


“ The gold 
Of the deep future blazing through each fold, 





or of what he says about the march of Napoleon being 
upon a plane of continued elevation (a beautiful round- 
about for inclined plane) or of this passage (I quote from 
memory )—** He fought the Scythian in his cave, and the 
unconquered Arab fled before him,’’ (perhaps Charles 
Phillips did not write this however—so many have let off 
their fire-works over the sea-tomb of Napoleon, it is not 
easy to say, especially ifyou have a poor memory, as I 


have)—or of that passage where he says that Napoleon “ 


scattered the darkness of midnight with the blaze of ar- 
tillery, and darkened the sun at noon-day with the smoke 
of his battles ; and though moreover, what he says about 
the grass growing in the streets of Paris is not exactly 
true, stil! the passage is a great passage. And so is the 
the following—in both cases I omita few words which 
the author will perceive, it is to be hoped, were only in 
the way of the reader. 

‘* He rose from height to height.—Kings and emperors 
crouched before him. (Mr. Noble says beneath.) He 
ferced his way to fame’s proud summit ; and from that 
stupendous elevation he decreed the fate of nations, view- 
ed their collisions with a calm and steady eye, and heard 
unmoved the crash of empires.’’—Why not say he forced 
his way to that stupendous height where he decreed, &c. 
&e.— 

Now take another case, in the very language of the au- 
thor. 

*‘ They beheld him about to measure the earth in his 
victorious career—had seen victory after victory attending 
his standard,—their territories laid waste, there own re- 
sources appropriated to carrying on destructive warfare 
against themselves—and had been compelled to fly their 
capitols, and often their kingdoms to avoid captivity. 
Army after army—which time and immense difficulty had 
been employed in raising, they had seen swept from the 
face of the earth.” 

If the author instead of all this, had said about a fifth 
part as much, the effect would have been altogether 
more bold and striking— 

«They beheld him about to measure the whole earth in 
his victorious career.—Army after army they saw swept 
from the earth.’’ 

Now for a sample or two of that insipid staff we are 
contented to put up with from our boy-oratois on the 
fourth-of-July. Only think ? forthe last forty or fifty 
years, we have had somewhere about ten thousand ora- 
tions a year, all upon the very same text, and all upon 
the very same chapter ofour revolutionary-history. Are 
we never to stop ? five hundred thousand orations, and 


all so much alike that most of them might be interleaved - 


with each other, and nobody be the wiser for it. 
* Liberty was the object of the people ; and in its 
name, they committed atrocities that make one shudder 




















THE YANKEE. 
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to think upen.’?+++++++-** In that period people were 
seen to rise upon their kings and take in their own hands 
the reins of government.’’...+----‘* Defeat and ruin 
wore the never failing consequences of every exertion of 
her arms.’’—Defeat and ruin to which party ? 

“And now—when this same man was in their power, 
they theught to humble him. The British Government 
undertook—the invidious task. A system of persecution 
was adopted which—failed not to harrass him, impair his 
health—and in the end make him loathe his existence. 
Every method was used to render life—as disagreeable as 
povstble.”? 

There ! that is enough to show what I mean above, by 
school-boy orations. They must be put a stop to— 
and shall be put a stop to, along with our trumpery poet- 
ry and more trumpery newspapers. N.B. If I live long 
enough. 





GYMNASTA, 

Grenville Mellen has got up a Gymnasium at 
Nortu-Yarmoutu. Before long, he and all others 
who do as much, will be regarded as public bene- 
factors. Before long, it will be discovered that our 
finest young men, and our most active middle-aged 
men are dying for want of exercise. They were most 
of them bred in the country, and therefore accustomed 
to hard work in their early life. ‘They cannot bear 
the idleness and irregularity of a town-life, as we do 
who breathed a town-air with our first gasp. At 
Saco too, they have a Gymnasium under way ; at 
Brunswick there are signs of a revival—and at 
Eastport they are getting forward gloriously. 

The Gymnics or Porriann, being called together 
for the purpose, have voted that colored people are 
not persons, and that these words in their constitu- 
tion “ all persons of cleanly habits and good behavior 
are admitted,” mean that no colored man, how- 
ever light-colored he may be, however well-behaved, 
or well-educated, can be permitted to exercise with 
the white citizens of our free and equal community ! 
Hurva for New-England ! we have no prejudices 
here—none but whclesome prejudices, at any rate. 

However, let us not despair. The Gymnasium is 
but six months old now—hereafter, when it has got 
its eyes open, it may see differently. Not long agua 
third part of the society seceded because it was not 
sufficiently selec-—now they have come back, and 
are glad to be received ona footing with those whom 
they regarded then as not worthy to associate with, 
even for two hours a week. By and by it may be so 
with regard to color—till then, her motto must con- 
tinue to be— 

“ Too much freedery breeds despise.” 





MR, GREENE—oF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

This worthy fellow has just been burnt out, and as 
Ihave an idea, not only that whatever is, is right, but 
that whatever is, is best—I should not wonder if this 
very misfortune proved to be the best thing 
that ever happened to him. But how—in what way ? 
By leading to a proper and effectual inquiry into his 
merit asa lecturer on English-grammar. More than 
five weeks ago, a friend (one of many who were well 
qualified to judge, and all of whom bore a like testi- 
mony to the worth of Mr. G., both as ateacher and 
as aman,) gave me a paper to publish concerning 
Mr. G’s mode of lecturing on English grammar. 
Owing to previous engagements, it could not appear 
immediately in the Yankee ; and as the time had 
passed over, for which it was prepared,and to which it 
referred, it was withdrawn. As a matter of justice 
therefore to Mr. Greene—not Mr. Green-leaf, that 
other teacher of English grammar, a miserable quack, 
if people are to judge by his own advertisements and 


hand-bills—but—Mr.Greene—I take this opportunity 
of say ing, that from what I hear and believe, as well as 
from what [ know, I think him worthy of decided 
and effectual encouragement. 


FIRE, 
At the last fire in this town, whereby the Yancen 
publisher had a narrow escape—the next shop 
being burnt up, and somebody having run off with 
an armful of Yankee subscription-papers, that 
have not been returned yet, and never may be ;* 
there was a prodigious waste of time and pow- 
er, on account of the darkness. Why have we no 
torches nor lanterns here ? and why are no bugles 
used atour engine companies ? A man may baw] 
himself hoarse without being heard, in the uproar. 
And as for lights—who on earth would venture into 
a building where the smoke and blackness were roar- 
ing like the sea, if he had no lantern to guide him ? 
The first step might carry him through the floor. We 
must have a company of fire men here—another of 
axe men—another of property-guards.—One hundred 
able, active men, properly distributed, would be a 
better protection to us, than five thousand such as 
were assembled at the late fire. 
* A part are found. 
LIVE YANKEFS--NO, 3. 
THEIR MODE OF BEGGING, 

Our yankees, if they beg at all, never beg as other 
people do—once a month perhaps you are accosted 
by somebody well-clothed and well-shod, and so well 
fed that he would not touch your cold victuals, who 
has been shipwrecked, or burnt out, or starved out— 
perhaps by the deluge, perhaps by the last eruption 
of Vesuvius, or the last earthquakes of the south, and 
who comes up to you with a demand fora specific 
sum, or a specific article ; and even this he will ask 
of you as one neighbor would ask it of another. A 
few days ago a fellow who had lost his arm in the 
late war as he said, for which he enjoyed a pension 
of eight dollars a month, went about among our 
houses on the sabbath-day, refusing food, but demand- 
ing four-pence-halfpennies, which were given him, 
{ dare say, at almost’every door.—He probably pick- 
ed up therefore, about five times as much as another 
man would by a hard day’s work. Such men live b; 
travelling, spend their time as they like, and eat of 
the fat of the land. They have literally retired from 
business; they beg for sport, and live upon their in- 
comes, 

But to give the reader a more faithful idea of the 
impudence of a Yankee beggar—he should be wish- 
ed a happy-new-year by some boy in the street ; and 
after giving a smooth nine-pence have him turn it 
over, and eye it, and perhaps ask if it would pass for 
more than a half pistareen ? 

For the advantage of our friends over sea,I may as 
well add here, that a ninepence in New-England, 
Virginia, and in some other parts of our confederacy 
for aught I know, is a shilling in New-York, and a 
*leven-penny-bit in Pennsylvania and Maryland : 
and that the half-pistareen is about a 6th part less 
everywhere : This is the fag end of our old provincial 
currency. 

P. S. The very beggar alluded to above, in the 
course of conversation at the door of a friend’s house, 
let fall aremark which, apart from the pension ad- 
verted to by him, proved that he was not obliged to 
beg for a livelihood—he was returning from a visit 
to his relations in a distant part of the country; they 
were poorly off, and he had been trying to give them 
a lift. 














I knew of one who walked up to the window of a 


room where a large company were taking tea. A 
good natured-girl handed him out a plate of cakes, 
for him to choose one for himself.—He took the plate 
and emptied the whole into his bag with a look that 
showed he knew better.—Yet the scoundrel got off 
without a horsewhipping. 


THEIR SHREWDNESS. 

Here ! said I, a moment ago toa native, who had 
been at work for me very faithfully, for a part of two 
days—and who wore a very bad looking hat ; here, 
my good fellow, do you want a hat ?—Offering him 
one that I was tired of, as I spoke. 

But he made no reply. 

I repeated the question ; ‘and at last looking at 
me with one eye askew, and with one foot swinging 
over the other, he began to examine the hat inside 
and out, feeling of the fur and trying it on, with a 
pucker of the mouth, altogether unaccountable to me, 
till [happened to recollect that I wasa lawyer, and 
that I had not paid him for his two day’s work. He 
had no idea of being trapped in #hat ere way. 

Will you have it ? said I. 

He took the hat ; but he has never committed him- 
self by speech ; norhas he ever thanked me for it ; 
and I would wager my right-hand, that he does 
not go near it again till he has made sure of his 
pay.—There’s no catching a true yankee. 

P.S. Just as I supposed. After getting the 
money for his work, he desired to know what I was 
going to charge for the hat I had given him. 





MARINE HOSPITAL. 

The following queries are not easily answered. 
Perhaps some one of the good people of Bath may be 
willing to explain the mystery. 

“ Mr. Neat—Will you enlighten a friend to sailors on 
a subject of deep interest to them (and me) by answering 
a few questions respecting the ** Marine Hospital.’? Why 


is it located at Bath? and why is the attending physician 
a lad who has never received a degree ?”” 





GYMNASIUM, 

The following historical sketch from a correspond- 
ent, will prepare the way for what Ihave been prom- 
ising these three months—a history of the revival of 
Gymnastics, 


‘* Among our many improvements—mental, physical, 
and internal, there is no other one that bids so fair to be 
useful to the citizens of Portland, as the Gymnasium. It 
is pleasing in all cases to see people do that which will 
promote their best interest ; and it would be difficult, if 
not impossible for a man to do so much, in any other way, 
to improve his health, and prepare his body and mind for 
active business—as by rising at half-past four in the morn- 
ing—being on Mount-Joy at five—and spending two 
hours at the Gymnastic exercises before he takes his 
breakfast.(1) Independent of the benefits derived from 
health and cheerfulness ; there will be a net gain of time, 
of two hours in twenty-four, over the man who lies in bed 
until half-past six. Thus while he renders life more 
healthful—cheerful—and happy, he gains, if he live to 
the common age of man, or perhaps J should say, adds to 
his life—about six years. That the gymnastic exercises are 
better calculated, than any other that can be convenient~- 
ly taken ina sea-port town, to bring all the muscles into 
action—increasing their size—give them strength and 
firmness, and preparing the body for activity and usefulness 
—no one who has experienced its effecis will doubt. And 
early rising, and the free use of the morning air will do 
much, very much to promote a free circulation of the blood 
—and give a healthful tone to the whole system. The fol- 
lowing story of a Gymnastic regiment, consisting of 1000 
men, whose constitutions and habits—and I may almost 
say bodies and souls, were formed in the gymnasium, 
proves to what perfection the human system may be 
brought, by proper diccipline. 

When the feudal system prevailed in Germany, each 
nobleman was obliged to furnish the Emperor, in time of 
war; witha certain number of troops ; proportioned to 





the number of his tenants. One of the wealthiest among 
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this class, stipulated, for certain privileges granted him by 
the Emperor, to furnish one thousand men ready-armed 
for war, and to hold them in readiness to devs f under 
his own command, at the shortest notice. This quota of| 
troops were furnished by the family throughout several 
generations, and they were selected and trained in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The chieftain selected a large number of children from 
among his peasantry, and at the age of fourteen, plac- 
ed them ina literary institution, where they remained 
till they were eighteen years old. In thisschool they 
were taught reading, writing and geography ; and were 
obliged to spend a short time each day in some athletic 
exercise. The powers of their minds and of their bodies 
were carefully noticed by those who had the care of their 
education. At the age of eighteen, this nobleman select- 
ed from them, suchas united with u tall well-formed per- 
son of great muscular power, a sound understanding, and 
a quick and clear conception ; and placed them in a high- 
er school, where they passed through a course of educa- 
tion and discipline for four years, which prepared them to 
join the regiment. 

During this latter period, their diet consisted of cold 
water, and one pound of coarse rye-bread each day ; no 
other food or drink being allowed them. Their dress was 
a garment of nett-work, which served for frock and trow- 
sers ; the elasticity of which, left their limbs entirely un- 
confined. Six hours were allowed them for sleep ; and 
the remaining eighteen, they were constantly employed at 
their studies, or in some athletic exercise, or military ma- 
nowuvres ; for each of which, a specific period of time 
was allotted. From this school, at the age of twenty- 
two years, were selected, such as were thought to be well 
qualified, by their superior muscular powers and acquired 
abilities, to fill the ranks of the regiment. The dress and 
diet of the soldiers were the same as the elder class of 
scholars. Their arms were a rifle, conveniently slung, and 
along pike. After joining the regiment, they were com- 
pelled, in all weather, to sleep in the open air, without 
either covering or pillow. And such was the effect, that 
this rigid discipline and simple diet, persevered in from 
fourteen to twenty-two years of age, produced, by strength- 
ening their muscles—giving firmness to the constitution, 
and sound health to the whole system, that they seemed 
incapable of being broken down either by labour, or fa- 
tigue ; and would, without apparent inconvenience, pass 
through the most severe hardships and privations, during 
the inclemency of anothern winter. No baggage, nor 
military waggon, nor medica) gentleman was ever allow- 
edto attend their movements. If one of their number fell 
sick, or was wounded, he was left to his fate, and his 
place supplied by another taken from the school. 

They were capable of taking their arms, and thirty days’ 
provision and their packs, and marching through the most 
impoverished country, at an average of fifty miles a day for 
fifteen hundred miles ; requiring no other supplies from the 
country through which they passed than cold water. In 
battle they were the pride of their commander, and a ter- 
ror to their enemies. Their manner of attack was by a 
quick march to close action, when one Well-directed fire 
was followed by an impetuous charge with the pike ; to 
which human power, and human skill opposed themselves 
in vain. After ten years service in the regiment, they were 
released from farther duty ;—a comfortable situation pro- 
vided for, and a suitable pension allowed them during the 
remainder of their lives. It is a long time since I read the 
account of this regiment; I therefore cannot vouch for 
particular facts ; but I do for general ones. : 

(1)Not every morning—nor two hours; but twice a week, for one hour and a half, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
For the following I am indebted to a valuable eorres- 
pondent. 


‘* Havingrentertained us with a sketch of the harmless 
sports of the quadrupeds, just repeat a little of the matter- 
of-fact history of the feathered bipeds—no scandat, 
though scandalous. And rendering to all their dues, no 
longer let it be said of the larger bipeds exclusively, ‘what 
a monopolizer is man!”’ 

THE CUCKOO, 
From Bewick’s History of Birds and Quadrupeds.* 

Cuckoos build no nest ; and what is more extraordina- 
ry, the female deposits her solitary egg inthe nest of 
another bird, by whom it is hatched. Edward Jenner 
observes, that during the time the hedge-sparrow is lay- 
ing her eggs, which generally takes up four or five days, 
the euckoo contrives to deposit her egg among the rest, 
leaving the future care of it entirely to the hedge-sparrow. 
This mtrusion, often occasions some discomposure ; for 
the old hedge-sparrow at intervals, while she is sitting, 
not only throws out some of her own eggs, but sometimes 
injures them in such a way that they become addle, so 
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cuckoo ; and what is very remarkable, it has never been 
observed that the hedge-sparrow has either thrown out, 
or injured the egg of the cuckoo. When the hedge-spar- 
row has sat her usual time, and has disengaged the young 
cuckoo and some of her own ofispring from the shell, her 
own young ones, and any of her eggs that remain un- 
hatched, are soon turned out; the young cuckoo then 
remains in full possession of the nest, and is the. sole ob- 
ject of the future care of its foster parent. The youn 
birds are not previously killed, nor the eggs demolished, 
but all are left to perish together, either entangled in the 
bush which contains the nest, or lying on the 

under it. To account for this seemingly unnatural cir- 
cumstance, Jenner examined a negt containing a cuckoo’s 
and three hedge-sparrow’s eggs. ~ On inspecting it the day 
following, the bird had hatched, but the nest then contain- 
ed only a young cuckoo, and one young hedge-sparrow. 
The nest was placed so near the extremity of a hedge that 
he could distinctly see what was going forward in it ; and 
to his great astonishment, he saw the young cuckoo, 
though so lately hatched, in the act of turning out the 
young hedge-sparrow. The mode of accomplishing this 
was curious. The little animal, with the assistance of its 
rump and wings, contrived to get the bird up upon its back, 
and making a lodgement for its burden, by elevating its 
elbows, clambe backwards with it up the side of the 
nest, tillit reached the top, where, resting for a moment, 
it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite disengaged it 
from the nest. After remaining a short time in this sitva- 
tion, and feeling about with the extremities of its wings, 
as if to be convinced that the business was properly exe. 
cuted, it dropped into the nest again. 

It is very remarkable, that nature seems to have provi- 
ded for the singular disposition of the cuckoo, in its for- 
mation, at this period ; for, different from other newly 
hatched birds, its back, from the scapula downwards, is 
very broad, with a considerable depression in the middle, 
which seems intended by nature for the purpose of giving 
a more secure lodgement to the egg of the hedge-sparrow, 
or its young one, while the young cuckoo is employed in 
removing either of them from the nest. When it is about 
twelve days old, this cavity is quite filled up, the back as- 
sumes the shape of nestling birds in general, and at that 
time the disposition for turning out its companion, entirely 
ceases. The smallness of the cuckoo’s egg, which in 
general is less than that of the hedge-sparrow,. is another 
circumstance to be attended to in this surprising transac- 
tion, and seems to account for the parent cuckoo’s deposit- 
ing it in the nest of small birds only ; otherwise its design 
would probably be frustrated, the young cuckoo would be 
unequal to the task of becoming sole possessor of the 
nest, and might fall a sacrifice to the superior strength of 
its partners. 

wo cuckoos, as sometimes happens, and a hedge- 
sparrow were hatched in the same nest ; one hedge-spar- 
row’s egg remained unhatched ; in a few hours a contest 
began between the cuckoos for possession of the nest, 
which continued undetermined till the afternoon of the 
following day, when one of them, which was somewhat 
superior in size, turned out the other, together with the 
young hedge-sparrow and the unhatched egg. This con- 
test was very remarkable ; the combatants alternately 
appeared to have the advantage, as each carried the other 
several times nearly to the top of the nest, and then eunk 
down again oppressed with the weight of its burden ; till 
at length, after various efforts, the stronger prevailed, and 
was afterwards brought up by the hedge-sparrow.”’ 

*Itis in Bewick that we meet with the following picture—a child about 4 


years old, standing at the heels of a large good-natured cart-horse (with his foot 
lifted,) and pulling the hairs out of his tail with both hands. Ed. 





Liking tosee fair play in every case, I give the 
following a place with pleasure—observing by the 
way, that it was not sent to the Yankee-office for pub- 
lication, 

To the Editor of the Yankee. 

** [ know not how you generally treat your correspon- 
dents :(1) but in the last No. of the Yankee you have 
(for the first time) trespassed upon whatI consider my 
privilege—the right of telling my own story, in my own 
way. Youhave carved and altered the ‘“ Norwegian 
Party,’’ so unmercifuily, that I did’nt know my own child 
when [ saw it the next morning. 

This, be it remembered, is not intended for publication 
but only to inform you, that when I choose to scribble a 
little, after determmging what idea I want to convey, I 
use the best words I may have on hand to express it. 

First. ** Off at a tangent, for a handsome Dutch Girl,”’ 
was the heading of the piece in the manuscript—you 


(1) But I do. I treat them all in the same way. If Lalter, I have m 
reasons for it. If I do not, however much the article may require to be altered, 





that it frequently happens, that not more than two or three 


of the parent bird’s eggs are hatched with that of the) substituted for it, «A Norwegian Party.’ 


” Having done 
so, would it not have been better to have oma’ he for- 
mer, for when taken from its position in the manuscri 


a oe with the st 
no direct connexion with story. Again, in 
the preposition from for, to after, is not ria ee 
you dispense withthe adjective ‘‘handsome.”’ Many- 
script—‘*Smothering my knwledge,and nursing it to keep 
it warm, as a Scotch matrondoes her wrath.”” You made 
the following alteration, i.e. ‘* As a Scotch lassie does 
by her wrath.’’ Whoever has read ** Tam O’ Shanter” 
understands the meaning of a Scotch matron’s “ nursi 
her wrath tokeep it warm,”’ but I believe it will be dif 
ficult to find authority for a Scotch lassie doing so. And 
if we could, the preposition by, adds nothing to the sense, 
and labours the expression. Substituting ‘‘ Reader” for 
“ Miss-ical critic,”’ isan improvement ;—but adding— 
“ah ha,my lad” is superfluous, and not over elegant. 
And it isnot exceedingly modest to call myself a lad, 
when in the next paragraph, I acknowledge, having been 
in England seventeen years since. 

Again, in manuscript. ‘‘ The ship, although apparent- 
ly motionless, was gliding swiftly through the water, 
which was disturbed only by a gentle ripple on its sur- 
face.” I believe that sentence is good nglish ; and it 
is certainly a seaman’s phraseology, ‘‘ A bright blue 
rippling glitter’ isa pretty thought for a poet, but an 
unhappy expression for a sailor. There is no such thi 
as ‘‘a bright blue rippling glitter,” murmuring under a 
ship’s bow ; nor does it edge her path in St. George’s 
channel, where the water 1s a light green—what a sailor 
calls white water. But an off-shore wind produces a 
gentle ripple on its surface ; which was the idea I intend- 
ed to convey. 

Again, in manuscript. ‘The amiable, but much in- 
jured Emmett.’’ You altered this to, ‘* The brave, the 
gifted, the wronged Emmett.’’ This phraseology, to my 
ear, is rather stiff, and if it were not so, to make 
sense of it, the disjunctive conjunction but, should have 
been added. Thus, the brave, the gifted, but the wron 
ed Emmett. As you have written, ‘“* wrong,’ is ma 
one of his personal qualities. 

Again in manuscript. ‘‘ The delicate form, and wild 
wandering eye, of the once lovely daughter of Curran.’ 
This you erased, and in its place wrote, ‘*The delicate 
form and wild eyes of Curran’s daughter.”” This yo 
lady, after the death of Emmett, was afflicted with a 
pensive melancholy, inclining to insanity—and I will ask 
which of the above sentences conveys, most clearly, that 
idea. ‘* The wild eye of Curran’s daughter,” has a 
little too much wild-cat about it to please me. 

Again in manuscript. ‘Their long plumes proudly 
waving, in the breeze that was fast driving us from the 
shores of Erin.’ You changed it to—* Their plumes 
proudly waving to the breeze that was driving us [witha 
loud voice} from the shores of Erin.’’ If you will please 
to look back a little you will discover, that the day was 
clear and delightful, and that every yard of canvass the 
ship could spread was trimmed to the breeze. Now how 
will your ‘* loud voice’ apply. Or do you mean, that 
it was shouting after us, as an Irish boy shouts after his 
pigs when driving them out of a potatoe patch? The 
wind, strictly speaking, has no voice; when not obstruct- 
ed, it is still and invisible. A poet even, ought not use 
the term, except in a tempest. Speaking of the trees on 
the cliffs of the narrow pass in the mountain, I observed, 
‘* They looked down with proud disdain, upon our gallant 
ship, as she passed beneath them.’’ By this, I intended 
to convey to the reader an idea of the great height of 
those cliff. You say, ‘‘ They threw a shadow upon our 
gallant ship.’? And so a fishing boat might have done. 
But the shadow of the trees fell u the mountain on 
the opposite shore, far above us. I admit however, that 
my own language was over-strained and perhaps yours is 
better. 

The word “* cambric’? which you have used to prevent 
the repetition of sails, is not well put. The word cam- 
bric, although I am aware that it is sometimes used by 
seamen, ought not to be applied to the canvass of a ship. 

If justifiable any where, it would be inthe following 
instance. An Officer relating the circumstance of having 
been hard pressed, upon a lee-shore, or in chase, might 
say, ‘*I gave her the cambric.”” Meaning, that he car- 
ried a press of canvass. Again, with a light, fair wind it 
may be applied to throwing out the light sails, i. e. «give 
her the cambric,”’ But it is not a technical pbrase. 
And therefore ought not to be used by good seamen. It 
conveys no idea whatever to aman unacquainted withe 
seafaring life. 

Here ends my copy of the manuscript. And therefore 
I am unable to speak positively of the remainder. But I 
think there are alterations in it. In the last paragraph [ 


, it loses its meaning—and 





I have my reasons for that too.—Ed. 


am sure there are. In speaking of the captain of the ship 
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lobserved, that ‘‘he was a fine looking, intelligent young 
american ; full of vivacity and partial to the society of 
ladies??? After having said thus much in his favour, was 
it fair ? was it in good keeping? to make him drop his 
knife and fork, and sit gaping his mouth open (half an 
hour) at a table surrounded with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen. AUTHOR OF NEW ENGLAND AS IT WAS. 


Will any human being who has read the story of 
Franklin’s interpolation of scripture, withhold his 
approbation of the following—the author of which is 
a—— but no matter what he is—let every one 
judge for himself. 

THE ODD CHAPTER. 


«« Translated from the original ; to be diligently com- 
pared and revised by every one who has not studied | Greek. 
Behold it is written : 

Earth is the footstool of all flesh ; so thou shalt not 
set thy foot on thy neighbor’s shoulder, for that was given 
him whereon to bear his own burdens. Neither shalt 
thou set thy foot on neighbor’s foot, seeing he 
meddleth not with thy path. But andif in thy overmuch 
haste thou should’st do this thing which thou art forbid- 
den, and thy neighbor lifteth up his voice against thee, and 
refuseth to be pacified,—then, though thou be clear in 
this matter, thou shalt not revile him ; for peradventure 
he hath corns.* 

The world hath many needful burdens, and thou shalt 
delight to bear thy just portion, for a soft hand is brother 
toa hard heart. But the world hath many needless bur- 
dens which thou shalt not lift with so much as thy little 
finger. Judge for thyself ; and let nothing tempt thee 
from thine integrity. 

Thou shalt not take things in the lump ; but thou shalt 





separate the good from the evil ; and thou shalt cleave|® 


unto the » though thou find it in him that loveth thee 
not ; and thou shalt reject the evil, though it be found 
among thy most holy things. And forget not him that 
correcteth thee of a fault, for verily he is thy friend. 

When thy neighbor uttereth a hasty or reproachful word, 
thou shalt not be angry till thou feel if any of thy bones 
be broken ; which p< tne happeneth: from a word, though 
anger hath broken many bones. ' 

Thou shalt not believe impassible things ; neither shalt 
thou explain what thou canst netwnderstamd ; for whatso- 
ever thou sayest or doest te thy nea he shall say 

“and do unto thee, whensoever ke . callest 
no man master, be not offendedif' nomamcall | master; 
and if thou call thyself a wormof the dust, and thy neigh- 
bor saith amen, be not offended ; for verily he thinketi 
thee sincere. 

Weary not thy neighbor with idle words, for he setteth 
them all down against thee ; and oftentimes he listeneth 
unto thee with bowels of pity. 

Thou shalt not regard one day less than another ; but 
thou shalt rememberevery day to keep it dutifully. Why 
shouldst thou be weary in welldoing ? 

Thou shalt not aim a blow at thy neighbor in the dark; 
an upright man feareth not to show himself. Neither 
shalt thou hint at what thou intendest not to tell. 

Judge every tree by his fruit, and not by the whistling 
of the wind among the branches thereof. If a man bring 
thee a crooked branch, and illfavored, and bearing there- 
on corrupt fruit, and say unto thee, Behold, such is thy 
neighbor’s tree,—thou shalt not be hasty to j 3 but 
thou shalt remember the commandment which saith, Thou 
shalt not a Yea verily thou shalt take knowledge of | 
the branch which is brought before thee, and thou shalt 
rise up in judgment and cendemn it, seeing it is not pleas- 
ant to the sight, neither good for food ; and this thou shalt 
do, though the branch be plucked from thine own tree. 
And when thou seest a caterpillar on thy neighbor's tree, 
thou shalt not run first into the corners of the streets and 
proclaim, Lo yonder ; but thou shalt go and tell it to thy 
neighbor’s face, for peradventure he hath overlooked it. 
So shalt thou gain thy neighbor. 

And if thou wouldst know the great commandment to do 
it, it is this—Love truth with all thy heart, and do as thou 
wouldst be done by. LOVERIGHT. 


** To tread npon one’s toe is not so much, 
But Jack had corns, aud could not bear a touch.” 





Perfectly just. By Apvertisen, the reader should 
understand, not the Portland Advertiser, but the Fankee 
Advertiser, with which paper by the way, I have nothing 
to do, though it was probably my mistake—the one allu- 
ded to below. At apy rate, I have seen the advertise- 
ment since it was published, without correcting, nay 
without discovering that error. It should have read thus— 
“ or who may hereafter steal any thing or things, of the 





value of twenty-five cents or more.”’ Ep. 


*« Mr. Neal—I perceive you are in the habit of pointing 
out errors in the composition of others; I would recom- 
mend to you to be a little more selfish, and correct your 


own. 
appears : 

“Ten Dollars reward will be paid for the conviction of 
any person or persons, who may have hitherto, or who 
may hereafter steal any thing of the value of twenty five 
cents, from the Portland Gymnasium.”’ 

Now I beg leave to say that the clause who may have 
hitherto, means nothing as it now stands ; and before it 
can mean any thing must be followed by stolen—but as 
you have left it, it must be followed by steal, and then it 
would run thus ;—who may have hitherto steal any thing, 
&e.”’ AN EYE YO THE WINDWARD. 


In the last Advertiser the following advertisement 














GAS-WORKS--BOSTON, 


The brick work was commenced for this spirited 
undertaking in Boston, on the first of this month, and 
on the tenth, they had already upwards of two thou- 
sand feet of pipe laid. So much for the revival of 
enterprize in the heart and capital of New-England. 
A few more such men as he who has undertaken this 
aftair, added to the population of Boston, would be 
worth thousands and tens of thousands to her charac- 
ter as a city, and to her wealth as a community. 


CATHOLIC CHAPEL, 


A chapel for the Catholics is about to be erected in 
this town ; but the society, as every body may know, who 
looks about hin, is r. A committee will soon go 
about to solicit subscriptions with a view to build a neat 
brick chapel for them. No priesthood on earth exercise 
more amiable and salutary guardianship over their 
flocks, than do the Catholics of this, and of some other 
countries. They who are to be restrained in no other 
way, from idleness, drunkenness, debauchery, and vio- 
lence, areas patient and submissive as little children, be- 
fore the father of their church. Let it be recollected 
also, that no catholic is permitted to worship in a Protes- 
tant meeting-house ; and that therefore, unless he can 
find a catholic association, he is not very likely to wor- 
ship at all—And that in a country where they who do 
not go to meeting, are regarded as bad citizens, they who 
do not go, are very apt to become bad citizens. Let 
the Catholics have a neat, comfortable, brick building 
for their purpose—instead of a wooden shed, and the 
town, as a town, will profit by the charity of those who 
contribute to the work. 








From D'Israeli. 
THE LITERARY & THE PERSONAL CHAR. 
ACTER, 


Are the personal dispositions of an author discoverable 
in his writings as those of an artist are imagined to appear 
in his works, where Michael Angelo is always great and 
Raphael ever graceful ? 

Is the moralist a moral man? Is he malignant who 
ublishes caustic satires ? Is he a libertine who composes 
oose poems? And is he whose imagination delights in 

terror and in blood, the very monsterhe paints? ~« 

Many licentious writers have led chaste lives. La 
Mothe le Vayer wrote two works of a free nature ; yet 
his was the unblemished life of a retired sage. Bayle is 
the too faithful compiler of impurities, but he resisted 
the corruption of the senses asmuch as Newton. La 
Fontaine wrote tales fertile in intrigues, yet the ‘ bon 
homme”’ has not lefi on record a single ingenious amour. 
Smollet’s character is immaculate ; yet he has described 
two scenes which offend even in the freedom of imagina- 
tion. Cowley, who boasts with such gaiety of the ver- 
satility of his passion among so many mistresses, wanted 
even the confidence to address one. Thus, licentious 
writers may be very chaste men; for the imagination may 
be a volcano, while the heart is an Alp of ice. 

Turn to the moralist—there we find. Seneca, the disin- 
terested usurer of seven millions, writing about moderate 
desires, on a table of gold. Sallust, who so eloquently de- 
claims against the licentiousness of the age, was repeat- 
edly accused in the Senate of public and habitual 
debaucheries ; and when this inveigher against the spoil- 
ers of provinces attained to a remote government, Sallust 
pillaged like Verres. Lucian, when young. declaimed 
against the friendship of the great, as another name for 
servitude; but when his talents procured him a situation 
under the Emperor, he facetiously compared himself to 
those quacks, who themselves plagued with a perpetual 
cough, offer to sell an infallible remedy for one. Sir 
Thomas More, in his Utopia, declares that no man ought 
to be punished for his religion ; yet he became a fierce 
persecutor, racking and burning men when his own true 
faith here was at the ebb. At the moment the Poet 





Rosseau was giving versions of the Psalms, full of unc- 
tion, as our neighbours say, he was profaning the same 
pen with the most infamous of epigrams. We have heard 
of an erotic poet of our times composing sacred poetry, or 
night-hymns in church-yards. The pathetic genius of 
Sterne played about his head, but never reached his 
heart. 

And thus with the personal dispositions of an author, 
which may be quite the reverse from those which appear 
in his writings. Johnson would not believe that Horace 
was a happy man, because his verses were cheerful, no 
more than he could think Pope so, because he is contin- 
tinually informing usof it. Young, who is constantly 
contemning preferment in his writings, was all his life 
pining after it ; and while the sombrous author of the 
‘* Night Thoughts’? was composing them, he was as 
cheerful as any other man ; he was as lively in conversa- 
tion as he was gloomy in his writings : He get a lady 
expressed her surprise at his social converse , he replied— 
. There is much difference between writing and talking.’’ 
Moliere, on the contrary, whose humour was so perfectly 
comic, and even ludicrous, was a very thoughtful and 
serious man, and perhaps even of a melancholy tem- 
per; his strongly-featured physiognomy exhibits the 
face of a great tragic, rather than of a great comic, 
poet. Could one have imagined that the brilliant wit 
the luxuriant raillery, and the fine and deep sense of 
Paschal could have combined with the most opposite 
qualities—the hypochondriasm and bigotry of an ascetic? 
Rochefoucauld, says the eloquent Dugald Stewart, in 
private life was a conspicuous example of all those moral 
qualities of which he seemed to deny the existence, and 
exhibited in this respect a striking contrast to the Cardi- 
nal De Retz, who has presumed to censure him for his 
want of faith in the reality of virtue ; and to which we 
must add, that De Retz was one of those pretended pat- 
riots without a single of those virtues for which he was 
the clamorous advocate of faction. When Valincour at- 
tributed the excessive tenderness in the tragedies of 
Racine to the poet’s own impassioned character, the 
younger Racine amply showed that his father was by no 
means this slave of love; that his intercourse with a cer- 
tain actress was occasioned by his pains to form her, who 
with a fine voice, and memory, con beauty, was incapa- 
ble of comprehending the verses she recited, or accompa- 
nying them with any netural gesture. The tender Racine 
never wrote a single love poem, nor had a mistress ; and 
his wife had neverread his tragedies, for poetry was not 
her delight. Racine’s motive for making love the con- 
stant source of action in his tragedies, was on the _princi- 
ple which has influenced so many pvets, who usually con- 
form to the prevalent taste of the times. In the court of 
a young monarch, it was necessary that heroes should be 
lovers ; and since Cormeille had so nobly run in one c2- 
reer, Racine could not have existed as a great poet, had 
he not rivalled him in an opposite one. he tender Ra- 
cine was no lover ; but he was a subtle and epigrammat- 
ic observer, before whom his convivial friends never cared 
to open their minds. It is not therefore surprising if we 
are often erroneous in the conception we form of the per- 
sonal character of a distant author. Klopstock, the vo- 
tary of Zion’s muse, so astonished and warmed the sage 
Bodmer, that he invited the inspired bard to his house , 
but his visitor shocked the grave professor, when, instead 
of a poet rapt in silent meditation, a volatile youth leapt 
out of the chaise, who was an enthusiast for retirement‘ 
only when writing verses. An artist whose pictures exhib- 
it a series of scenes of domestic tenderness, awakening 
all the charities of private life, participated in them in ne 
other way than on his canvass. 





ERRORS IN THE YANKEE. 

The plural of conversazione being Italian, should have been written with the 
Italian plural, conversazioni, not conversaziones, Cabelleros offieiales, in the 
last Vankee, ought to have heen caballeros-cficiales, And though it is very 
true that ami. was not the word meant (if I recollect right) by the Bachef 
ors’ Journal, nevertheless the word is good French, All these blunders are 
chargeable to the Kditor of the Yankee, who is determined that nobody shal! 
infringe upon his right to blunder in orthography. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sundry books and pamphlets réeived, and among others, one entitled Re- 
marks on Duelling, by Waiter Colton, which I hope to have a speedy oppor- 
tunity of reviewing as it deserves. I care not what other men may say—or 
not much at any rate—and my belief is, that duelling has been treated with too 
much gravity ; and that it may be made ridiculous, in spite of the solemnity of 
the considerations involved init, We shail see in due time. 

— 


MARRIED. 
In this town, 7th inst. by Mr. Baker, George Brazier, to Abigail D. Thoepson: 
On Sunday evening last, by Mr. Jenkins, SilasM. Weymouth, to Jane Y, 
Hubbs, both of Portland. 

















Tn this town, on Saturday last, Sarah, daughter of De gic}) Peterson, aged 4 
months. Monday —s Samuel Moiley, aged 75 gears, Yesterday morn- 
ing, Eunice M. daughter of the Rev. Mr. 

a Westbrook, George Blake, aged 27. 

In New-York, Frances B. wife of Char' ©. Collins, and daughter of 

Christopher Wright, of this town, aged 20. 


ellogg, eed 27. 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT 

















From the author of the following, I am always glad to 
hear—very glad, though he does rhyme fearfully—brew- 
ing with ruin, and pursuing with ditto, and obstacle 
with pinnacle. 


‘* Translation of the Latin on the titlepage of Scott’s 
history of Bonaparte ; by a quondam student,* who, ere 
half through Virgil, was turned neck and heels out of a 
famous New-England academy—all for religion. (No 
bitterness here—as I had Jonah’s marvellous luck.) 

L. R. 
NAPOLEON, 


Let Cesar yield—eclipsed in glory high 

By yonder comet leaping up the sky ; 

That goalless spirit whose sole shame could be 

To fling the earth at heaven and fail of victory. 
Where hope, where vengeance pointed, lightning-like 
He burst,—more dire the gloom, more terribly to strike. 
He trod on fortune’s heels ; and lavish heaven 

Saw half its favors snatched—too slowly given. 

If fortune frowned, and dropped an obstacle, 

*Twas made a step-stone to her pinnacle. 

And, like a demon when hell’s storms are brewing, 
Most he exulted when his path was ruin, 


MORE LITERAL. 
Not even Cesar had so great a name, 
Nor as a leader such distinguished fame. 
His valor restless ; his sule shame, in war 
To prove ought less than onward conqueror. 
Tameless he rushed where hope or anger called, 
Nor ever spared a blow, by fear appalled. 
He pushed success, on heavenly favor pressed, 
Impelling all which dared his steps arrest ; 
To heights untrodden his bold path pursuing, 
Delighting to have made that path through ruin. 


My present opinions. Napoleon had an angel’s head 
and a devil’s heart, and in the latter respect all war-lov- 
ers resemble him. For several years I’ve had such a 
top-to-toe detestation of the compulsive war-system—so 
self-shameful is it to any people—that I trust I would be 
dragged to the gallows rather than to the training field ; 
(though I am “ enrolled’’—by whose authority ?)—as if 
i needed a worm to trail out my path of duty with his 
slime. But ’tis said (and the ipse dixit is binding only on 
the sayers) that we must unite to resist oppression. Very 
well, °Tis said again—yea, ‘* it is written,’’ (and the 
ipse dixit is binding, that J must separate to resist op- 
pression, But the majority ! Alas, I remembered to for- 
get that ** might makes right.”’ But 

“A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind.” 
And here let me repeat the (two dozen) words with which 
I number my years—words I should rejoice to hear from 
the mouth ofevery perpendicular animal—words which 
the great, though half-bigoted Johnson called great,— 
and which I have faith to believe dropped ffom the heart; 
for they are too weighty, too bulky, to have been fumed 
up through the poetastic chimney ofa cracked skull. 
Here you have them in true poetry—nature’s prose. 


I am as free as nature first made man, 
Ere the hase laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.—Dryden. 


Do you think so? you know my opinion goes only for 
self.” Answer by Ed.—Vo. 


* A proof-reader of the New-England edition of Scott’s Napoleon. 





OTHO—a TRAGEDY. 
Aer III. 


Scenel. A small, private chapel. Eva rising from 

the steps of the altar. 
Eva sola. 

How desolate I feel ! how full of wo 
And strange perplexity— 4 

( Faint, cheerful music heard ) Support me, heaven! 
How mournful ’tis!—O, that’s no bridal hymn— 
So plaintive and so melancholy sweet— 
We stay and weep for pleasure—knowing not— 
{t may be, that we weep with open eyes. 
How alteredlam now, The little birds— 


That flew about my window, in the shade, 
Sparkling and singing, all the live long day, 
Now seem to me to warble of the dead ; 

And all the briiliant flowers that blossom there, 
Appear to fade away before my face— 

I cannot bear to loox upon them, now— 


Na " 
(Touches one of the ornaments upon the 
low music is heard from the adjoining room) 

(Enter Sara. 

Poor child, I pity thee ; thy trembling mouth, 

And overloaded eyes—nay, do not wee 

Thou wilt remain with me ; and—ah!—who’s that ? 


A footste 


Sara. 


Herm. 


Eva. 
Herm. 


And then 
Eva. 
Herm. 
Eva. 
I am not 


Eva. 


Herm. 


Eva. 
Herm, 
Eva. 
Of everla 
Herm 
Eva. 


Herm, 
Or tho 
Eva. 


Eva. 


Herm 


El. 
Eva. 


Eva, 





So faint and languid aro they, and so pale— 








THE YANKEE. 





p in the gallery—a tread 


That shakes the roof—and thou !—how pale thou art ! 
And who would not grow pale ? I’ve seen the 
shape, 
That passed us in the wood—I knew the face— 
There !—there !—it comes— ‘ 
(Enter HERMANN.) 


To chide thee for thy long delay— 
( Offers to kiss her forehead—she puts him back.) 


Nay Eva, we have loved each other long— 
And our full hearts have never heard—have they ?— 
Each other’s beat—the language of the heart— 

For I’ve revered thy sanctity, and held, 

That not a kiss—not one—should e’er be given, 

But in the nuptial rites of purity— 
In undissembled and surrendering love : 


Ay, ay—his very words and looks— 
Whose words and looks—dear E a ?— 





well dear Her. a dizzi 


Herm. The household are together ; come with me ; 
I pray thee, Hermann—do not urge me now— 
I feel a darkness—an oppression here— 

A strange unwillingness— 
Unwillingness ! 
’'Twere cruel to disturb thee now; and yet— 

I do not understand thee ; why is this? 

Thy altered countenance—thy pallid cheek— 
She does not hear me—Eva ! where art thou? 


Here, Hermann, at thy s 


Thou wilt not hear me, 


sting union—is it not ? 
It is, indeed. 


Then, let us go to prayer, 
Lest every word become a prophecy ; 

And we repent of this— 
Nay, Eva, nay ! 


u wilt break my heart. 
(Absent) 


need 


Of solemn preparation for the hour 
Of everlasting union, life and death— 


Farewell, then! thou 


To meet the gathering Eva, all alone : 
Remember me, and speed thy vesper-hymn. 


Eva sola. 


His very look—so he would say—the kiss 
Rapture’s pure pledge ; the holy seal of truth ; 
Reserved for hours of mystery and love ; 

For hours of such endearment as the heart, 
May never know, but once—how wonderful ! 
The woman who would yield her swelling lip, 
In idle complaisance, would yield herself, 

If she were not restrained—so, he would say : 
O, Albert, where art thou ?—heroick boy !— 
Thy spirit stands before me, just as when 

I saw thee last, thy brave eyes lighted up, 
And glor ous hair, like sunshine, all about 

Thy noble countenance— 
( Enter Ev1zaneru)—Elizabeth !— 


O, come, dear lady, come 
I tremb 


My vision is disturbed—lI see his look— 

As I have heard his voice, in every thing— 

Thou’rt strangely like him, child—or I'm deceived, 

More palpably than ever 
El. 


Let. as 
How beautiful thou art ! 


Superb and haughty ; but so beautiful, 
That women gathered round him—yes—we’ll go— 
Ezeunt Eva and Evizaperu. 


—O, can it be !— 
Herm. Come to the altar, Eva—let us there, 
Renew our rudely-interrupted vows. 

We’ll go to prayer, lord Hermann ; we have 


altar ; and 


) 


Dear Eva,I am here, 


My lord !— 


Hermann—I— 
ness— 


ide—how wonderful— 
Eva— 


Tis the pledge, | 


( Exit Sara.) 


tothy prayers—and I 


(Exit Hermann.) 


le, child : 


and so was he— 





Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 

To reverence what is ancient, and can plead 

A course of long observance for its use, 

That even servitude, the worst of ills, 

Because delivered down from sire to son, 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.—Cowrer. 





TL  — 


nay—these thoughts—I dare not be alone— 


Transcendant poetry—observe the passages in italics. 


FROM SHELLEY. 


So now my summer’s task is ended, Mary, 
And I return to thee, my own heart’s home. 


Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when 
fir 


st 
The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass ; 
[ do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep ; a fresh May-dawn it was, 
When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 
“Ind wept I knew not why ; until there rose 
From the near school-room, voices that alas 
Were but one echo from aworld of woes, 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes 


And then I clasped my hands and looked around, 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured the warm drops on the sunny ground ; 
So without shame I spoke—* Twill be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power ; for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check.’’ 1 then controlled 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 


And from that hour did I with earnest thought 

Heap knowledge from forbidden mmes of lore ; 

Yet nothing tiat my tyrants knew or taught 

I cared to learn, but from that secret store 

Wrought lined armor for ny soul, before 

It might walk forth ‘o war among mankind ; 

Thus power and hope werestrengthened more and more 
W.thin me, till there came upon my mind 

A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined.(1) 


Thou, friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 

Fell like bright spring upon some herbless plain, 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 

Of custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 
And walked as free as light the clouds among, 
Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 

To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it long. 


No more alone through the world’s wilderness, 
Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

Tjourneyed now ; nomore companionless, 

Where sulitude is like despair, I went. 

There is the wisdom of a stern content, 

When poverty can blight the just and good, 

When infamy dares mock the innocent, 

And cherished friends turn with the multitude 

To trample ; this was ours, and we*inshaken stood. (2) 


Truth’s deathless voice pauses among mankind 

If there must be no response te my cry, 

If men must rise and stainp with fury blind 

On his pure name who loves them ,—thou and I, 
Sweet friend, can look from our tranquility 

Like lamps into the world’s tempestuous night, 

Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 
Which wrap them from the foundering seaman’s sight, 
That burn from year to year with unextinguished light 





_—_— 
(1) Byron is largely indebted to Shelly. His Manfred is full of these high 
and peculiar thoughts—a longing after the deep and forbidden, a yearning after 
inystety—unp ofitable mystery. 

(2) Byron again—but it is Byron after Shelley, now. 
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